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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The University of North Carolina has laid plans for a series of 
conferences on education in the South, the first of which will be held 
at Chapel Hill, November 15, 16, 17, 1928. The general topic for the 
first conference is to be the college and its relation to the public schools. 
Among the speakers who have been secured for the first conference 
are President Lotus D. Coffman, President of the University of 
Minnesota, Dr. Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, 
New York, and President of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, Dr. George D. Strayer, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, Editor 
of the Richmond ( Virginia) News-Leader. 

Preliminary correspondence has brought a large number of ac- 
ceptances from all parts of the South, quite sufficient to assure a 
large and representative attendance. Communications concerning 
the conference, and requests for reservation of accommodations, 
should be addressed to R. B. House, Executive Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


SOME REASONS WHICH FRESHMEN ASSIGN FOR 
THEIR FAILURES 


Last year the School of Education of the University of North 
Carolina undertook to ascertain the specific causes of failure among 
its freshman class. There were some whose failure could have been 
predicted with a fair degree of certainty on the basis of the scores 
they made in the high school senior examination which had been 
administered in the previous spring under the auspices of the North 
Carolina College Conference. But they were graduates of accredited 
high schools, had presented the required units for entrance, were 
therefore eligible for admission, and had to be admitted. There were 
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others who might as well have been advised to go home as soon as 
the results of the psychological tests, which they took at entrance, 
were known. But there were many whose failure could not be 
predicted on the basis of either the high school senior examination or 
the psychological test, for the results of both clearly indicated that 
failure was not due to low intelligence or to poor accomplishments 
in their high school work. As useful as they are, objective tests do 
not tell the whole story of a student’s probability of success in his 
college course, nor is such a claim made for them by competent stu- 
dents of Educational measurements. Moreover, the two tests men- 
tioned are not used by North Carolina institutions at present for the 
purpose of accepting or rejecting students for college entrance. But 
back to the point of departure—here are some of the reasons assigned 
by 36 Freshmen in the School of Education for their failure to pass 
more than one course in the Fall Quarter, 1927. 


. (Lack_of study) 


Too much self-help work 


1 
2 
3. Disturbances (noise, talking, visiting, etc.) 
in the dormitories 

4. Sickness, trouble with eyes, (sickness in family 
5 

6 

7 


at home) 

Poor preparation in high school (college work 
too hard) 

Treated unfairly by Instructors 

Fraternity rushing 


Each student who failed was asked, in personal conference, to 
state as accurately and as frankly as he could what in his judgment 
was the reason for his failure, and as a rule, answers that bore the 
mark of sincerity and frankness were secured. The reasons assigned 
were in rather close accord with those which the Dean’s office judged 
to be the real ones. Whether the reasons assigned by the students for 
their individual failures are the absolutely correct ones or not does 
not matter for our present purposes. They certainly point to some 
well-known evils and weaknesses all too common in college life of 
today, and they are here given for what they may be worth. 

In the light of known facts, it is interesting to note that none 
assigned as the reason for failure “cuts” from classes, absences from 
the campus over week-ends (bumming rides here, there and every- 
where) which prevented reviews of the week’s work as well as 
preparation for the next week, etc. 

The city superintendents of North Carolina at their annual meet- 
ing last year appointed a committee to study and to report on the 
matter of freshman failures in the colleges which their graduates 
attend. This committee is composed of Assistant Superintendent 
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Frank H. Koos, Winston-Salem; Superintendent C. C. Haworth, 
Burlington; Superintendent C. W. E. Pittman, Marion; Superin- 
tendent W. A. Graham, Kinston; and Superintendent Frank M. 
Martin, Durham. 

The idea in appointing this committee was to offer to the college 
executives the codperation and the services of the association in a 
joint effort to ascertain the actual causes of freshman failures to the 
end that some of the causes may be removed and the heavy freshmar. 
mortality reduced. 


GOVERNOR MCLEAN IN SUPPORT OF LONGER 
SCHOOL TERM 


Governor A. W. McLean’s recent announcement declaring for a 
minimum school term of eight months by legislative enactment gives 
added encouragement to the educational forces of North Carolina. 
His statement which appears as a foreword of a new edition of the 
Educational Commission’s report is of such significance that we are 
reproducing it in full as it appeared in the press of the state: 

“With the illuminating facts found and presented by the Educa- 
tional Commission and the consequent acceleration of public sentiment, 
the last General Assembly made a great forward stride toward the goal 
of the eight months term, when it more than doubled the Equalizing 
Fund, particularly in view of the fact that it had to provide substantial 
increases for all other services of the State government, including 
interest, sinking fund, and serial payments upon the outstanding public 
debt. 

“The State Superintendent of Public Instruction estimates that an 
increase by the next General Assembly of one million dollars in the 
Equalizing Fund for the first year, and one and one-half miliion dol- 
lars for the second year, or the next biennium, will complete the equit- 
able distribution of the burden of financing the six months term on 
the present basis. 


ACCOMPLISHED Fact 1nN 1929 


“I have said that the constructive work of the Commission has 
paved the way for the uniform eight months term, which is ‘just 
around the corner.’ I hope and believe that the corner may be turned, 
and the longer term made an accomplished fact by the next General 


Assembly. It should not be done unless provision is made at the same 
time to distribute the financial burden fairly and equitably, in all the 
counties of the State, by increasing the equalizing fund to such an 
amount as will accomplish this result. 
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“State Superintendent Allen has estimated that an equalization 
fund of six million dollars for the first year of the next biennium and 
of six and one-half millions for the second year, used for the support 
of the eight months term, in the same way that the present equalizing 
fund is used for the support of the six months term, would be sufficient 
to distribute the financial burden of an eight months terms fairly and 
equitably in all the counties of the State. This fund, if apportioned 
according to the method of apportioning the present equalizing fund 
would go a long way toward reducing the total school tax rate (speak 
ing in terms of the county and district combined) in all of the districts 
having the eight months school term, in counties which now share sub- 
stantially in the present equalizing fund, provided for the support oi 
the six months term. Many of the less wealthy counties now have 
from three-fourths to four-fifths of their children in schools with an 
eight months term. The State is, at present, aiding substantially in 
the support of the first six months of the term ; the districts themselves 
are carrying the entire cost of the last two months of the eight months’ 
term. Many of these districts are paying for the support of the addi- 
tional two months more than they are paying to the county fund for 
the support of the regular six months’ term. 


SUBSTANTIAL SURPLUS 


“It appears reasonably certain that at the end of the present bien- 
nium on June 30, 1929, there will be a substantial surplus in the Gen- 
eral Fund of the State, which will aid materially in providing the 
means for the necessary increase of the Equalizing Fund. 

“The members of the Educational Commission, after much labor 
and self-sacrificing, have rendered service to the State which will con- 
tribute in a definite and constructive way to the advancement of public 
education. I cannot fail to mention the outstanding services of Dr. 
Fred W. Morrison, the efficient Assistant Executive Secretary, with- 
out whose aid the successful achievement of the Commission would 
have been well nigh impossible. In behalf of the people of North 
Carolina, and myself, I express to the members of the Commission, 
and to Dr. Morrison, sincere appreciation of their valuable and 
patriotic public service.” 


COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
The North Carolina College Conference will hold its annual meet- 


ing at the Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, October 23-24, 1928. 
Dr. W. P. Few of Duke University, who is President of the Confer- 
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ence this year has completed most of the details of the program which 
has been sent out in preliminary form to the member institutions. The 
out-of-state guest of the conference this year is to be Dr. Trevor 
Arnett, President of the General Education Board of New York, 
who will discuss “The Mounting Costs of College Education and 
How to Meet Them”. Dr. Arnett is one of the nation’s leading 
experts in matters of college and university finance. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference at its July meeting 
voted to request the college officials to extend to the members of their 
faculties an invitation to attend the annual meetings of the Conference. 
The following notice has been sent out to all member institutions : 

“College officials are requested to extend to the members of the 
faculties an invitation to attend the annual meetings of the Conference. 
The privileges of the floor are always extended to faculty members of 
member institutions when they come as visitors, and not as official 
delegates, and they are invited to participate in the discussions and 
debates and are eligible to membership on Conference Committees. 
The voting privilege is, however, restricted to the official representa- 
tives, two from each institution.” 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States is to be held in Forth Worth, Texas, 
December 4-7, 1928. Dr. H. M. Ivey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Meridian, Mississippi, who is President of the Association this year 
is now at work on the final details of the program. At the same time 
the Southern Association meets, the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will also be in session at Forth Worth. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK COMMISSION 

The North Carolina High School Text-Book Commission ap- 
pointed last spring is now busy with the examination of texts, sub- 
mitted by the various publishers for adoption. The commission is 
composed of Superintendent Ray Armstrong, Goldsboro, Miss Kate 
Finley, Rockingham, Superintendent Clyde R. Erwin, Rutherfordton, 
Professor L. R. Meadows, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
and Principal John W. Moore, Richard J. Reynolds High School, 
Winston-Salem. 

The Commission has adopted the following rules of procedure: 

1. The publishers shall be requested to file with each member of 
the committee all of the books submitted for consideration. 
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2. In order for a book to be considered it should be submitted to 
the committee not later than October 1, 1928. In case a publisher 
desires to submit a book after August 1, 1928, he should notify each 
member of the committee in writing on or before August 1 that he has 
in preparation a book that he desires to submit by October 1. The 
committee agreed by unanimous consent that it would not examine 
books in manuscript. 

3. Sample books should be submitted to each member of the com- 
mitte. 

4. Members of the committee will be glad to interview repre- 
sentatives of publishers of books submitted, these interviews to be 
arranged at the convenience of the several members of the committee. 
From and after November 1, 1928, the members of the committee, in 
conference with one another, feel that they desire to give careful 
attention to the books, and that all interviews with publishers should 
be completed by November 1. 

5. The members of the committee request that each publisher file 
on a single sheet all books which he submits for consideration, to- 
gether with the wholesale price, f.o.b., publisher’s nearest point or 
points of shipment. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS OF THE N. C. E. A. 

The fall district meetings of the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation begin on October 26, with the Western district meeting in 
Hendersonville ; the second gathering is scheduled at Winston-Salem 
on October 29; the third in Charlotte on November 2; the fourth in 
Greenville on November 9; the fifth in Durham on November 12; 
and the sixth in Fayetteville on November 16. The meetings this 
year have been changed from the two-day to the one-day session, and 
thus all the meetings will be run off in a three-week period. School 
supervision is to be stressed at these fall meetings. 
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GAINING PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT 
By Epcar W. KnicHt 
The University of North Carolina 


HEN John D. Rockefeller was earning his first money, and 
\ learning to swim and to catch perch with a bent pin rig in 
the neighborhood of Owasco Lake, in the 1840’s, his father was 
working in the interest of the district school there. He found the 
center of the school district by driving from the north to the south 
boundary and counting the number of times the wheel of the buggy 
turned. Then he drove back for half as many revolutions, stopped, 
and there located the plain frame schoolhouse, in which a Sunday 
School was also conducted. This chore in early public school man- 
agement was simple, but no simpler than public school support which, 
just as school control, had its simple beginnings in the small local 
community or district. 

Education now absorbs a greater proportion of public funds than 
does any other function of local government. More than one-fourth 
of the net total of all public expenditures goes for public elementary 
and secondary schools and higher education, with the figures run- 
ning to almost three billion dollars a year. Significant is the com- 
parison of the cost of public education with that of the combined 
outlays for the military, police and fire protection, and for the en- 
forcement of prohibition. And the revenues for school support come 
principally from public taxation—the means by which the people of 
a local community or a state secure the benefits of those things which 
they need but cannot have except by collective purchase. The public 
pays taxes to itself and has slowly learned that when fairly levied 
and properly applied taxes become investments in its own wellbeing. 


LONG AND STUBBORN OBJECTION TO TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS 


School support by public taxation is today so widely accepted in 
this country that it is somewhat difficult to believe that this principle 
of American education was forced to develop through violent oppo- 
sition and struggle. But, as in the case of each of the other prin- 
ciples of public education in the United States, sentiment in favor 
of this means of school support grew slowly. Even after the begin- 
ning of the national period the attitude of the public was indifferent 
and often hostile to the principle of taxation for schools for all the 
people and direct taxation for the support of education was difficult 
to levy. Effective state supervision and control came slowly also, 
laws which were intended to encourage public schools were at first 
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permissive and difficult to enforce, the income from permanent pub- 
lic school endowments was not always used exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes, and not infrequently the endowment themselves were 
mismanaged and exploited for private ends. During the long period 
through which public education struggled for recognition it was con- 
fronted at almost every turn with indifference, contempt, or open hos- 
tility. These obstacles stood definitely in the way of the support of 
schools by public taxation. Although the American people now 
accept the principle that the state has the right and power to raise 
by taxation on the property of all its members sufficient funds for 
the support of schools for all its members, they came to accept it 
after much argument and delay and after numerous other means 
had been tried and found to be unsatisfactory. 

Objection to taxation remained one of the most stubborn of all 
the obstacles to school support. “Money is very scarce, and the 
times are unusually hard”, observed the writer of an open letter, 
published in a Raleigh newspaper in 1829 and addressed to the mem- 
bers of the approaching legislature of North Carolina. He asked 
why the matter of taxation for common school support was “never 
broached in better and more prosperous days?” He believed that 
the old-field tuition schools, in which so many people had jogged 
along uncomplainingly, were ample for all educational necessities, 
and stated that those then in operation were not all filled. “Would 
it not redound as much to the advantage of young persons and to 
the honor of the state,” he asked, “if they should pass their days in 
the cotton patch, or at the plow, or in the cornfield, instead of being 
mewed up in a schoolhouse, where they are earning nothing?” He 
thought that too much ado was being made about education, that it 
was not necessary “that everybody should be able to read, write and 
cipher. If one is to keep a store or a school, or to be a lawyer or 
physician, such branches may perhaps be taught him; though I do 
not look upon them as by any means indispensable ; but if he is to be 
a plain farmer, or a mechanic, they are of no manner of use, but 
rather a detriment.” Common schools called for additional taxes, 
he pointed out, and he asked “any prudent, sane, saving man” if he 
desired his taxes to be higher. Answering the argument “that our 
state is far behind her sisters in things of this sort,” he said the 
fact proved only that the other states “are before us,” which was 
their affair. “We shall always have reason enough to crow over 
them, while we have power to say, as I hope we may ever have, that 
our taxes are lighter than theirs.” 
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Tue SAvaAGE Pays No Tax 


Shortly after the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, Benjamin Franklin wrote that everything appeared to promise 
that it would last, though he promptly added: “But in this world 
nothing is certain but death and taxes.” Thirty years later Sydney 
Smith, the English essayist and wit, wrote about the beardless youth 
managing his taxed horse which wore a taxed bridle on a taxed road, 
and the dying man pouring out his medicine, on which he had paid 
a tax of seven per cent, into a spoon, taxed fifteen per cent, and, 
flinging himself back upon his chintz bed, on which he had paid a 
tax of twenty-two per cent, expired in the arms of the doctor who 
had paid a license tax of a hundred pounds for the privilege of put- 
ting him to death. Both Franklin and Smith, as well as the writer 
of that letter to the legislature of North Carolina a century ago, 
expressed the ancient belief that taxation is evil, as calamitous as 
death, to be evaded and avoided, if possible. But Charles D. Mc- 
Iver, a North Carolina educational reformer of recent years, on the 
other hand, expressed another view, that taxation justly levied and 
properly applied is a mark of civilization. He noted that the savage 
pays no tax. But he could well have pointed out how difficult it had 
always been and was then to persuade or force the people of this 
country to pay taxes for the support of schools. 

If it were unfortunate that the beginnings of education in this 
country should have been made and nurtured by philanthropy, it 
was equally unfortunate for the cause of public schools, as Walter 
H. Page suggested, that the quarrel with King George should have 
turned on a matter of taxation. The use of philanthropy in the sup- 
port of schools accustomed the people to the view that education was 
not a responsibility of the state, to be maintained by it through tax- 
ation, but a charity for the poor when given by the state at all. The 
quarrel with England helped to instill in the people a terrifying 
dread of taxation in any form or for any purpose. True, philan- 
thropy, although mindful most often of the noor and neglected, 
rendered useful educational service ; but through the means which it 
often employed the vicious element of charity became attached to 
practically all forms of education not directly provided by parents or 
guardians. The struggle to gain school support for all has been 
bitter throughout the history of America, because of the hatred of 
taxation, and it is often resumed even now when legitimate extensions 
of educational effort are proposed. The way of public school support 
has been hard in the United States. 
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Many MeEtuops oF Earty ScHooL SUPPORT 


While taxation for education was slowly making its way, many 
other means of school support were being used. The expenses of 
students at Harvard during its early life were often paid in produce. 
The account book of the institution revealed such items as “a sheep 
weighing sixty-seven pounds; two bushels of wheat; thirty-five 
pounds of sugar; eight bushels of malt; a bushel of parsnips ; thirty 
pounds of butter; three bushels and three pecks of apples; four 
quarters of a wether; three quarters of a lamb; a quarter of beef; a 
fat cow; eighteen yards of satin; five yards of kersey; three yards 
of yellow cotton; two thousand nails,” and Governor Joseph Dudley 
of Massachusetts satisfied the college accounts of his son largely in 
Indian corn, 

Salaries of teachers in grammar schools were often paid in such 
commodities, the agreements generally specifying “provisions,” “half 
in wheat and half in other corn,” a certain part “in corn pay” and a 
certain part in money, or “one half in silver money, and the other half 
in good merchantable boards, at the current and merchantable price,” 
and peas, rye, oats, and barley. A teacher in Portland for fifteen 
years just before the American Revolution received much of his pay 
in cordwood and produce. One New England town upon being in- 
corporated in 1725, ordered through town meeting that a teacher be 
engaged to instruct in reading and writing. No action was taken 
for more than a year, and then it was proposed in town meeting that 
the teacher’s salary be the same as that of the minister. The motion 
was lost, as were also other motions made successively to make the 
salary “forty pounds, thirty pounds, twenty pounds, and five pounds.” 
Finally the sum of three pounds was voted as the salary for the 
teacher who should keep the school “at his own house and to find 
himself diet.” 

3ut poorly paid teachers were not always without other reward, 
as the American public has been taught to believe. The town of 
Malden, Massachusetts, hiring Ezekial Jenkins for three pounds a 
year and the benefit of certain fees from his scholars, gave him a 
tombstone on which appeared: “Malden’s late schoolmaster from a 
painful life is gone to take his rest. His Lord hath called him 
home.” There is the inference here that the poor teacher was to 
receive reward in another world for his many discomforts in this. 
Records of many New England towns ordering the selectmen or 
commissioners to engage teachers “as cheap as they can,” “or on the 
best terms” reflect a popular practice which prevails in some places 
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even now. Historically, the typical American community has not 
required encouragement to economize in paying its teachers. 

In the early days school support was borne in part by adding to 
the teacher’s small wages the cost of his board which was to be had 
at the cheapest place in the neighborhood. Records of the boarding 
experiences of the early teachers are numerous. But the experience 
of one New England teacher in the closing decade of the eighteenth 
century, differs little from conditions in some communities today, 
especially in those remotely rural places where the teachers must put 
up with discomforts and even deprivations in their living arrange- 
ments : 

“Having been informed where I was to board, I set out for my 
new home on foot, carrying the greater part of my wardrobe on my 
back, and the remainder tied up in a bandanna handkerchief. On 
arriving at the place of my destination I found my host and hostess, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks, ready and apparently glad to see me. They 
were to receive for my board, lodging, and washing, 67c per week. 
Their house was made of logs with only one room in it, which served 
for parlor, kitchen and bedroom. I slept on a trundle bed which 
during the day was wheeled under the large bed, where the master 
and mistress of the house reposed during the night.” 

Boarding the teacher around with the pupils, an arrangement 
which was used to reduce the cost of direct school support, was a 
popular practice in all the states from the early days and even far 
into the nineteenth century. In some states it prevailed until after 
the Civil War. Some teachers fared better, of course, than others. 
Among those who were fortunate for a time was that “huge feeder,” 
Icabod Crane, who showed partiality for the homes of his pupils who 
had pretty sisters or mothers famed for the “comforts of the cup- 
board.” But not all teachers have been so favored by the female 
circles of rural neighborhoods. The teacher in the Hartford district, 
as late as 1825, hearing that boarding around had been voted for 
him, seemed resigned to his fate “to live on squn all winter,” a dish 
of hog killing season, when it was customary to fry for the family 
dinner certain portions “consisting of the liver, pancreas, and perhaps 
the kidneys, possibly some of the thoracic viscera also.” The hogs 
were killed as the master went the rounds of boarding, “so that there 
would be fresh meat for him.” 

Nowhere in the early days were provisions for education readily 
and cheerfully made by governing authorities, and under special 
stringency they were not made at all. Many were the devices re- 
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sorted to in an effort to provide for school support without the use 
of direct taxation. The records reveal tuition fees, rate bills, taxes 
on banks, licenses on occupations and commodities, the use of lotter- 
ies, gifts, bequests, the income from permanent public school endow- 
ments, fines, forfeitures, and penalties, as sources of school support. 
Among other sources, before the community acknowledged the right 
to tax the property of all its members for educational purposes, 
appeared taxes on natural and artificial curiosities, on traders in 
negroes, on the sales of runaway slaves, on billiard tables, on marriage 
licenses, and on liquors, inn-keepers, hawkers, ten-pin alleys, dogs, 
peddlers, and auctioneers. Funds were occasionally derived from 
fines on officers convicted of neglecting to execute the law respecting 
the swine of the town, on sales or rentals of church pews, on revenue 
from bank and canal stocks, on income from saline lands, and even 
on any income that could be extracted from the sterile pine barrens 
“subject to the periodical inundations of the Tombeckbee River.” It 
is a long cry, however, from these uncertain means to the certain 
plan of general and direct taxation on property which every state 
finally came to recognize as the safest and most sensible plan for 
school support. 

Progress to this final state of school support was slow and every 
step was bitterly contested. Henry Barnard reported that a member 
of the legislature of Rhode Island in the 1840’s declared that a bill 
which Barnard was supporting to provide a small state tax for 
schools could not be enforced in that state, even at the point of the 
bayonet, if it should be enacted into law. A farmer of the same state 
threatened violence if the educator were ever caught on the property 
of this Cincinnatus preaching such a horrible “heresy as the partial 
confiscation of one man’s property to educate another man’s child.” 
About the same time a member of the legislature of Indiana ex- 
pressed the desire to leave posterity in no doubt as to his position 
on the subject of state school support by having engraved on his 
tombstone: “Here lies an enemy of free schools.” Proposals for the 
extensions of education are even now resisted in many places. 


Tue Use or Lorreries 


The loftery, believed by some people to be evil, fought by the 
early labor groups as a pernicious form of taxation, and now pro- 
hibited in every state and hunted down in every hole by federal 
agents, was for many ‘years a popular source of support for public 
schools of all grades as well as for religious and benevolent purposes. 
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Much money was raised by this means. The state itself conducted 
the lottery or sold the privilege to individuals or organizations, or it 
collected a part of the receipts from the sale of lottery tickets. When 
the ethical sensitiveness of the public keened to the point of taking 
offense at the state serving as gambler, even for good purposes, the 
state then generally came to use this source of income without seem- 
ing officially to place the stamp of approval upon the evil. 

The New York Mercury for May 31, 1754, carried an announce- 
ment, signed by Samuel Johnson, who was in charge of the newly 
established King’s College (now Columbia University), stating: 
“The chief thing that is aimed at in this college, is, to teach and 
engage the children to know God in Jesus Christ, and to love and 
serve him in all Sobriety, Godliness, and Richness of life, . . . and 
to train them up in Virtuous Habits. ” One declared purpose 
of the college was to provide for the students “a serious, virtuous 
and industrious course of life.” The same issue of the newspaper 
carried an advertisement of a public lottery of five thousand tickets 
at thirty shillings each, “832 of which are to be fortunate,” for the 
benefit of the college. Rhode Island used lotteries for the support of 
the common schools and also to increase the principal of its perma- 
nent public school endowment. Congress passed more than a dozen 
joint resolutions, between 1812 and 1838, to authorize lotteries for 
educational purposes in the District of Columbia, which used this 
means of support for its first public schools. 

The public conscience of North Carolina in 1801 saw no evil in 
using the lottery for promoting religion and education, and the presi- 
dent of the university of that state today advises youth on those and 
other worthy subjects from a room in a building erected in part by 
the smiles of the Goddess Fortuna. The trustees, in the infancy of 
this first American state university to open its doors, were expected 
to use their personal influence to procure purchases of the lottery 
tickets, the immediate sale of which involved “the interests of the 
University of North Carolina, and of Learning and Science gen- 
erally throughout our State.” Perhaps it should be said, however, 
for the moral attitude of the time, that the pleasures of lotteries were 
seldom indulged in only for the sake of gambling but to aid some 
worthy cause, at a time when to use property taxes for schools was 
generally viewed by many people as a public immorality. 

New York in 1801 authorized four lotteries for the purpose of 
raising $100,000, one-eighth of the revenue to be used to encourage 
academies and seven-eighths for the aid of the common schools. The 
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Public School Society of New York received some of its funds from 
licenses to dealers in lottery tickets. The practice enjoyed official 
sanction until the constitution of 1821 frowned upon it as a public 
activity. Delaware in 1810 authorized a lottery for $10,000 for an 
academy. The president of Delaware College resigned in 1835 be- 
cause he believed that money received from lottery licenses and 
accepted by the trustees for use in the institution was tainted. The 
trustees, a trifle pricked in conscience, hit upon the plan of refusing 
to accept the fund from the hands of the evil managers of the lot- 
tery, but received it from the treasurer of the state to whom it was 
turned over, and after the legislature by special action had properly 
appropriated it to the institution. Funds for the support of an am- 
bitious educational plan in Louisiana in 1805 were to be raised by 
lotteries, and two were used in that state in 1820 for the support of 
the school system. 

Schools, colleges, academies, and other enterprises were aided by 
lotteries. A dozen or more academies were aided by more than 
$110,000 in Mississippi after that state was admitted to the union. 
A lively discussion on the morality of lotteries followed the intro- 
duction of a bill in the ‘egislature of North Carolina in 1827, to 
permit this means of support for an academy which was in danger 
of closing its doors. Members voted against it either because they 
could not “reconcile lotteries to their principles, or because they did 
not believe the school in danger, but more voted for it.” One advo- 
cate, in defending it, pointed to the practice in “the great State of 
New York.” Another declared that he could vote for a lottery 
intended for a good purpose “(to prop up a declining school for 
instance)” with as much cheerfulness and as little reproach of con- 
science as he could speculate in cotton “where there was a chance 
of involving his family to ruin.” Another, observing the tendency 
of men “to venture,” believed that it was good policy to provide the 
opportunity “to keep our money at home.” He pointed out also 
that the legislature had authorized lotteries since “the first establish- 
ment of our government” and that the practice had been sanctioned 
“by every member of the union.” The same session which legalized 
this lottery declined to appropriate twenty-five cents to buy books 
for many poor children who were then being taught by Sunday 
Schools to read and write. 


(To be continued in the November number.) 
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THE CERTIFICATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


[The article which follows presents the recently modified plan for the issu- 
ance of high school teachers’ certificates in North Carolina. The new regula- 
tions were adopted by the State Board of Education on June 15, 1928, and 
shortly thereafter were sent out in mimeographed form from the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The regulations governing the 
certification of high school teachers are reproduced in full just as they were 
given in Dr. Allen’s circular.—Editor.] 


1GH School Teachers’ Certificates issued as of July 1, 1931, 

and thereafter will represent graduation from standard four 
year colleges. These certificates will be issued on the basis of tran- 
scripts of college records which show the professional credit and 
specialized work hereinafter described for each certificate. Each 
applicant should meet the requirements in two or more teaching fields. 
The subjects for which certification is granted will appear on face 
of the certificate. The present rules governing the issuance of high 
school teachers’ certificates will remain and be in force for certificates 
issued as of July 1, 1928, July 1, 1929 and July 1, 1930. Any appli- 
cant qualifying under the new rules prior to July 1, 1931, may receive 
the new certificate. 


Hicu Scnoot TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES TO BE ISSUED As OF JuLy 1, 
1931, AND THEREAFTER AND THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THEM 


I. The Professional Requirements common to all certificates shall be: 
1. Educational Psychology ........................ 3 Semester Hours 

2. Principles of High School Teaching 

or 
Problems in Secondary Education........ 3 Semester Hours 
3. Materials and Methods (Two Fields)..6 Semester Hours 
*4. Observation and Directed Teaching....3 Semester Hours 
(one or both fields) 


EE a eee 6 Semester Hours 


Note: In the Observation and Directed Teaching one should have 
not fewer than thirty hours of actual class teaching or should teach 
not fewer than thirty full class exercises. 


*If all requirements except Observation and Directed Teaching are met, 
the Class A Certificate will be issued after the applicant shall have had one 
year of successful teaching experience. It is waderstood that this teaching will 
be done under the joint supervision of the Head of the Education Department 
of the Institution from which the student graduated and the superintendent of 
the school in which the applicant is teaching. 
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II. The Subject Matter Requirements for the teaching of any sub- 
ject shall be: 
SF RR Rr eeners 24 Semester Hours 


This shall include: 
a. Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric 
b. American Literature 
c. English Literature 


Note: It is recommended that each applicant present credit for 
at least six semester hours in each sub-division of English shown 
above with a total of not less than 30 semester hours in English. 


; i |. ROME eee BRUNE Se earn 18 Semester Hours 


This is based on two units of entrance credit in French. If no 
entrance credit is presented, the applicant must have 24 semester 
hours, or 18 hours in addition to Elementary French. 

The requirements for certification in any other modern foreign 
language will be the same as to entrance and college credits as for 
the teaching of French. 

Note: It is recommended that the applicant have from 6 to 12 
semester hours more credit in the language to be taught than that 
represented by the minimum. 


Ag, Bh SRR ar een 24 Semester Hours 


This shall include: 
a. Ancient and Mato | 
b. Modern European 
c. United States 


18 Semester Hours 


f 


a. Political eon 
and . 6 Semester Hours 
b. Economics 


Note: It is recommended that the History teacher have not less 
than 36 semester hours, including 24 semester hours in history, with 
at least 6 semester hours in each sub-division in that subject, with 6 
hours in Political Science and Economics and with 6 semester hours 
in Geography. 

4. For Latin 2222... ecesssseeeeeeseseseeeeee-24 Semester Hours 


This is based on two units of entrance credit in Latin, to be re- 
duced six semester hours for each additional unit of entrance credit. 
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Note: It is recommended that each applicant for a Latin certificate 
show credit for at least three years of college work in that subject. 


Si er I gi cic 15 Semester Hours 





Note: Additional credit for six semester hours in Mathematics 
would be desirable. 


ES en a 30 Semester Hours 
This shall include: 


a. Biology 
b. Chemistry 
c. Physics 
d. Geography 


A certificate to teach any one science, e.g., Biology, may be secured 
by presenting credit for a minimum of 30 semester hours in science, 
including a major in the particular science in which the certificate is 
desired. 

Note: It is recommended that the science teacher have credit for 
at least 36 semester hours, with not less than six semester hours in 
any one of the four sciences. 


fee ee 45 Semester Hours 
This shall include: 
a. Stenography 
b. Typewriting 
c. Bookkeeping 
d. Office Management 


ae SD eS a eee 45 Semester Hours 
ae ge, L,Y 45 Semester Hours 
3 10. For Public School Music .................... 45 Semester Hours 


To be qualified to teach Public School Music, as a part of the 45 
semester hours or in addition to it, the applicant must have credit for 
at least six semester hours in Voice. A certificate to teach instru- 
mental music such as Piano or Violin will not require credit in Voice. 


11. For Physical Education ...................... 45 Semester Hours 
(Theoretical and Practical) 


12. For Home Economics .......................-- 53 Semester Hours 


This shall include: 


a, ee ae ne 12 Semester Hours 
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1. General Chemistry 
and 
2. Organic or Household 


Biology, including 
Bacteriology 6 Semester Hours 
Physics 2 Semester Hours 
Physiology 2 Semester Hours 
Art and Design 6 Semester Hours 
12 Semester Hours 
Clothing 9 Semester Hours 
Home Management 2 Semester Hours 
Home Nursing, Child Care 
and Training 2 Semester Hours 


A certificate to teach foods only will be issued if applicant has 
credit for 18 semester hours in foods and has met all requirements 
for the Home Economics Certificate except in Art and Design and 
Clothing. A certificate to teach Clothing only will be issued if appli- 
cant has credit for fifteen semester hours in Clothing and has met all 
requirements for the Home Economics Certificate except that in 
Foods. 

13. For Agriculture 

This certificate will be issued on the basis of a B. S. Degree in 
Agricultural Education from a recognized school, provided the appli- 
cant meets the Professional Requirements as outlined for the teachers 
of other high school subjects. 


VALIDITY AND RENEWAL 


The Class A Certificate will be valid for five years from date of 
qualifying for the certificate. At the termination of the five year 
period, it may be renewed for five years by presenting credit for six 
semester hours of graduate work in the field of the certificate earned 
during the five year period. Thereafter, it may be renewed for five 
year periods by showing two years of successful teaching experience 
within the period or by presenting six semester hours of work earned 
during the period. 
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COUNTY SCHOOL FINANCE AND THE 
COUNTY ACCOUNTANT* 


By C. M. JoHNson 
Raleigh, N. C. 


HAVE BEEN invited to talk to you on the Relation of the County 
[scare of Education to the County Accountant, but I believe that 
most of you are more interested in the actual working relations be- 
tween your office and the office of the County Accountant. There- 
fore, I am going to direct my remarks along that line. 
In approaching the working relations between these two offices, 
I am going to discuss in a general way the relation between the county 
board of education and the board of county commissioners, of which 
the county superintendent and the county accountant are respective 
agents or executive officers. 
Pursuant to Section 2, Article 9, of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that “a general and uniform system of public schools” be pro- 
; vided “‘wherein tuition shall be free to all the children of the state,” 
. the General Assembly has imposed upon the board of education of 
each county the responsibility of maintaining certain uniform stand- 
ards and of providing facilities that will afford the children of their 
respective counties such advantages as are afforded the children of 
all other counties in the state. Along with these responsibilities, the 
General Assembly has prescribed duties and powers of the county 
board of education pertaining to fiscal planning and financial control 
of school operations but these powers are not without restriction. 
The authority and responsibility to make financial provision for oper- 
ating the schools is vested in the board of county commissioners. 
Before the board of county commissioners makes financial pro- 
vision by the levy of a tax, the board of education is required to draft 
a plan or program of fiscal operations and to submit that plan to the 
board of county commissioners for review and approval. The plan, 
which is the May Budget, when approved, is in effect a contract 
entered into by the two boards in which the board of commissioners. 
agrees and undertakes to make financial provision and the board of 
education agrees and undertakes to apply moneys provided according 
y to the approved plan. 
At this stage of fiscal procedure, there often arises differences of 
opinion that are most common between the two boards and that can 


* Address before the State Association of County Superintendents at their 
Annual Meeting, in Raleigh, N. C., March 22, 1928. 
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be attributed to a considerable degree to lack of intelligent planning 
and understanding. I believe that the application of the county fiscal 
control act will go a far way toward solving these differences by 
means of the working relation which it intends to establish between 
the county superintendent and the county accountant. Greater co- 
ordination can be brought about by these two officers working in 
harmony together. The county accountant should so familiarize him- 
self with the detail operations of the school funds that he may work 
with and assist the county superintendent in preparing the May bud- 
get, thereby equipping himself to render competent advice to the 
county commissioners and to even sit as a representative of that body 
in reviewing the school budget before final adoption. The commis- 
sioners are often of the opinion that the amount asked for is too 
large but not knowing what to cut out, but with their agent in a 
position to give them the information that it is necessary for them 
to have in order to intelligently pass on the budget, it will be much 
easier to reach an agreement. 

The County Government Advisory Commission recommends that 
the county accountant keep at least controlling accounts over the 
expenditures out of the school funds. These controlling accounts are 
kept for assurance to the board of county commissioners that the 
board of education is conforming with its part of the original plan 
by applying moneys provided in accordance therewith. I shall illus- 
trate what is meant by these controlling accounts. In the school bud- 
get, there is set up a classification of expenditure accounts, for the 
six-months school operations under the Current Expense Fund. 
These accounts are General Control, Instructional Service, Mainte- 
nance of Plant, Operation of Plant, etc., and being sub-divided into 
detail accounts. These general accounts offer a convenient and suffi- 
cient segregation of proposed expenditures as a basis of an appropri- 
ation resolution required to be adopted by the board of commission- 
ers. A segregation of the budget is necessary to localize control, 
otherwise the whole fund is thrown wide open for incurring expenses 
without any restrictions at all as to purpose. 

As a means of aiding the county accountant so that the controlling 
accounts may disclose the desired information, the law requires that 
all vouchers or warrants and all contracts bear his certificate of 
approval. The term “county accountant’s approval” has been some- 


times misconstrued. The law does not intend that the county account- 


ant shall have any power to say whether an expenditure shall be 


made out of the appropriation for Instruction Service or out of that 
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for Operation of Plant so long as they are proper charges against 
the appropriation and as long as there is an unencumbered balance 
of the appropriation to cover the expenditure. In other words, 
while it is his duty to prevent expenditures that would exhaust the 
appropriation before the purposes for which the appropriation was 
made could be accomplished, it is not his duty to attempt to run the 
schools of the county. 

It is quite possible and in some cases probable that the appropri- 
ation resolution cannot be followed according to its original form 
due to an underestimate of the needs for some purposes and an 
over-estimate of the needs for others. In such cases neither the 
county superintendent nor the county accountant shall have any power 
to alter the original plan. Transfers can be made from one ap- 
propriation to another within a fund only by approval of the board 
of county commissioners and by resolution recorded on the minutes 
of the board. The county commissioners should always consider the 
justification and feasibility of the request for a transfer but they 
should use enough discretion not to destroy the flexibility of 
operations. 

Intelligent planning of the budget should overcome the necessity 
of making numerous transfers and such planning is based to a very 
large degree upon complete and correct bookkeeping. Books may be 
accurately kept yet filled with gross irregularities, but a system of 
accounts in which transactions are recorded with sufficient descrip- 
tive detail and without error in principal or law will furnish infor- 
mation that is essential to intelligent planning. I believe that in 
some instances the county accountant can keep all the financial records 
in detail and furnish information to the board of education or county 
superintendent regarding the conditions of the various funds period- 
ically or at their request. This plan has been tried in several of the 
counties and the results have been very satisfactory. The county 
superintendent does not have time to keep books and in most in- 
stances he is not allowed enough money to employ a good book- 
keeper. However, local conditions will govern this arrangement. 

A common basis of understanding in the interest of the tax payer 
and the development of education in each county is the end in view 
and by exercising a spirit of codperation and common sense it may 
be attained. 
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NEWLY ACCREDITED NORTH CAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
By J. Henry HicHsMitTH 
Director of the Division of School Inspection, North Carolina State 
Department of Education 


(The following official list of newly accredited high schools has been fur- 
nished by Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director of the Division of School Inspec- 
tion for the North Carolina State Department of Education, Raleigh. These 
schools were accredited at the close of the school year, 1927-’28, and do not 
therefore appear on the list of accredited schools published by the Department 
of Education last winter. This list and the list published last winter make the 
complete list of accredited high schools for the year 1928-’29. The list follows, 
preceded by two paragraphs of significant comment by Dr. Highsmith.— 
Editor.) 

HERE is still keen interest in standard high schools. The feel- 

ing is growing that boys and girls are entitled to training in a 
standard school or in a school of recognized standing. Many county 
superintendents are insisting that only standard high schools shall be 
operated. Many counties are now providing standard high school 
advantages for every pupil of high school age. 

Some counties are undertaking to maintain too many schools. A 
larger type of school should be developed with the increased advantage 
which such a type of school affords. The small high school with 
three teachers, for example, necessitates severe restrictions and limi- 
tations. Wherever possible high schools should be consolidated and 
larger schools developed in order that these schools may offer an 
extended and enriched course of study, making provision for such 
subjects as home economics, agriculture, commercial education, indus- 
trial arts, music, physical education, and the fine arts. 


ScHoo_ts ADDED To ACCREDITED List AT CLOSE OF SESSION 1927-28 


County School Address Principal Class 
ASHE Jefferson Jefferson G. B. Price II-B 


Bertie£ Lewiston-W oodvil' - Lewiston . E, Andrews 
Roxobel-Kelford Kelford . P. McCain 


Buncomse’ Asheville Farm Sch. (Pri.) Farm School . S. Randolph 
Christ School (Pri.) Arden . R. Harris 
Emma Emma S. O. Wilde 
French Broad Alexander . C. Tate 
Venable Biltmore, R. 2 . A. Brigman 
Weaverville Weaverville . L. Braswell 


CABARRUS Bethel Cabarrus 


B. W. Lefler 
Harrisburg Harrisburg B. S. Weiler, Jr. 

E. R. 

my 


Mt. Pleasant Mt. Pleasant 
Winecoft Concord 


Perry 
D. Beard 
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County School Address Principal Class 
CALDWELL Collettsville Collettsville C. M. Abernethy II-B 
Kings Creek Kings Creek A. D. Goodman II-B 
CLEVELAND Casar Casar H. M. Loy II-B 
CUMBERLAND Linden Linden D. C. Mosteller II-B 
Epcecomse Conetoe Conetoe R. B. Cobb IL-B 
FRANKLIN Epsom Henderson, R. F.D. J. A. Woodward II-B 
2 GuILFoRD Colfax Colfax W. H. Cude II-B 
t Curry (N.C. C. W.) Greensboro A. P. Kephart I-B 
. Henperson Edneyville Edneyville Bessie Jordan II-A 
Fletcher Fletcher L. L. Shealy II-B 
- JouNSTON Archer Lodge Clayton, R. 2 S. T. Liles II-B 
Corinth Holders Zebulon Clara M. Pigg II-A 
» LENOIR Southwood Kinston, R. 5 Paul T. Ricks II-B 
a Fe LINCOLN North Brook Cherryville, R. 3 Dora Rhodes II-A - 
y e Moore West End West End J. F. Sinclair II-B 
ec Onstow Dixon Dixon J. M. Hargett IL-A 
yl White Oak Maysville R. E. Mills II-B 
iz PasQuoTtankK Central Elizabeth City, R. 4 Ralph W. Holmes II-A 
A ‘ PERSON Bethel Hill Woodsdale Mrs. J. A. Beam II-B 
: : 
4 } Pitt Carolina Stokes Z. E. Brinson II-B 
‘ RANDOLPH Seagrove Seagrove Harvey White II-B 
1- 
d RUTHERFORD Harris Harris W. V. Tarleton II-B 
n SAMPSON Clement Autryville M. B. Poole II-A 
Herring Clinton, R. 5 J. W. Beach II-A 
‘h ny Newton Grove Newton Grove C. G. Berry II-A 
S- ¥ Turkey Turkey O. H. Boettcher II-B 
: STANLY Richfield Richfield B. T. Hale IL-B 
Union Mineral Springs Mineral Springs S. M. Kale II-B 
28 New Salem Marshville, R. 2 J. E. Griffin II-B 
VANCE Chas. B. Aycock Henderson, R. 1 W. R. Watson 11-B 
Townesville Townesville G. A. Wilson II-B 
Vance County Farm Life Middleburg Lee B. Durham II-B 
rr WAKE Green Hope Morrisville, R. 1 G. M. Beavers II-B 
Methodist Orphanage Raleigh M. I. Pickens II-B 
WILson Gardners Wilson, R. 5 R. D. Gray II-B 
YANcEY Micaville Micaville J. L. Kiser II-B 
: Jackson High School, in Northampton County, and Hollis High School, in Rutherford 


County, were accredited in 1927, but rating was not given on printed list. 
Dropped from Accredited List: 

Mackey’s Higt: School, Mackey’s, N. C. 

Greensboro Bible and Literary School, Greensboro, N. C. 
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New ty Accrepitep Scuoots Listep ALPHABETICALLY BY SCHOOLS 


Archer Lodge Harris 

Asheville Farm School (Pri.) Harrisburg 

Aycock (Vance County) Jefferson 

Bethel (Cabarrus) Kings Creek 

Bethel Hill Lewiston-W oodville 
Carolina (Stokes, N. C.) Linden 

Casar Methodist Orphanage 
Central (Pasquotank County) Micaville 

Christ School (Pri.) Mineral Springs (Union County) 
Clement Mt. Pleasant (Cabarrus County) 
Colfax New Salem 

Collettsville Newton Grove 

Conetoe North Brook 
Corinth-Holders Richfield 

Curry (N. C. C. W.) Roxobel-Kelford 

Dixon Seagrove 

Edneyville Townesville 

Emma Turkey 

Epsom Vance County Farm Life 
Fletcher Venable 

French Broad West End 

Gardners White Oak 

Green Hope Winecoff 


NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL 
STATISTICS, 1927-’28 
By J. Henry HicHsMItTH 
Director of the Division of School Inspection, North Carolina State 
Department of Education 
(The summary of statistics for the North Carolina high schools 
for whites for the year 1927-1928 has been furnished by Dr. J. Henry 
Highsmith, Director of the Division of School Inspection for the 
North Carolina State Department of Education. It will be noted 
that the statistics given are for the white schools only. The data for 
the colored high schools are not yet available. These will be available 
shortly, in time, we hope, for publication in our November issue. 
Dr. Highsmith makes the following comment on the growth in 
enrollment : 
“The growth of high schools has been somewhat remarkable and 
very encouraging, but the enrollment in the high schools is not what 


it should be. During the past year more than 100,000 boys and girls 


were enrolled in public and private, white and colored high schools 
of this state, but we should have twice this number of pupils attend- 
ing high schools. In this way training will be given to an increas- 
ingly large number o/ boys and girls, thereby equipping them more 
adequately for their duties as citizens of North Carolina.” 

The two tables which follow give the summaries for the year 


1927-’28.—Editor ) 
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TABLE II—WHITE PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS, 1927-28 


Male Female Tota? 
POC OD BES hc cctpssscccicscatccscs 51 
Accredited (4 yrs.—II-B and up) .............. 43 
Unaccredited (4 yrs.—III-A) .........ceceeeees 3 
Cotes GP SU KWGEE, cv deccccses coccovecneses 1 
Recognized (2 yrs.—III-C) ......ccccecesccecees 3 
Non-Standard (Irregular—III-C) ...........+.... 1 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS: ..ccccccccccccccccecs 162 217 379 
WERERENED cece co ccsocvupeedscoccccese 6eceeess 128 146 274 
BURGE o kc cece esssesseceressveccoceqsseeses 34 71 105 
PEE dKndesrtcteseuadidasdaddaiedseasas 1,990 1,996 3,986 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE ............. 1,724 1,794 3,518 
PERCE Ee RESID occ cc cccccsccccces 86.6 89.9 88.3 
ENROLLMENT: 
EN -94085600dbnbnsdcead sdeeansanvesbibe 528 513 1,041 
PN: TOOT .c chesend daees cdntésenccdsenneCesnes 421 446 867 
BD OEE. 5:00:00 0006660 208 dessi.ccenre ceensoerr 465 464 929 
SOE EE -cacnscececusassdeagedecesssGGueenes 576 573 1,149 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE: 
Pe FR 9.000 ddneskcosscusaces ends cctsessein 435 454 889 
BORE ED cc cccccitnenciccnkéevcidsevesdececees 363 406 769 
Se HEE “Sw cedars us cena cdeadusesescedbesceus 417 431 848 
PURE HOOD cad iwenstddésddaksdcinsndocssians 509 503 1,012 
GEE benawasdndspaaenteevesrensceneunees 315 455 772 


ARE YOU TOO STUPID TO BE HAPPY? 


These four suggestions as to how to be happy are given in Durant 
Drake’s new book, “The New Morality.” 

1. “Keep yourself, by vigorous effort and self-control, in the best 
bodily health. 

2. “Find positive interests to which you can devote yourself with 
your whole heart; train yourself for your vocation, so that 
you can put yourself into it with zest ; develop other interests, 
outside of your vocation to enlist your spare energies and 
talents. 

3. “Learn to take troubles lightly, as an unavoidable part of the 
color of life, with courage for the real sorrows and a sense of 
humor for the minor misfortunes. 

4. “Keep alive your sense of the wonder of conscious life, the 
infinitely various beauty and interest to be found on every hand 
in this colorful ‘movie’ of human experience that passes be- 
fore us.” 

Mr. Drake says: “Much of the gloom and depression of spirits 

from which people suffer is due to mere laziness and stupidity. People 
will take so little trouble to cultivate the technique of happiness.” 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By G. O. Munce 
Burnsville, N. C. 


NDIVIDUAL efficiency has long been regarded as the ultimate major 
I objective of the school. More and more, however, educators and 
thinking laymen as well, are coming to view social efficiency as hav- 
ing an equal, if not a higher degree of importance when compared 
with individual efficiency. A man may be individually efficient and 
yet not be socially efficient, but he can hardly be socially efficient and 
not at the same time be individually efficient. While it is true that 
there can be no society without individuals, it is quite as true that 
no strong individuality can be developed outside society. Society 
circumscribes the individual, but at the same time the progressive 
development of society opens the way for the development of a fuller 
and a more intense individuality. 

As society develops on modern lines there is arising a progressive 
multiplicity of complex problems that must be mastered if social 
groups are to realize the utmost possibilities that are before them. 
Writing upon this topic, Dr. Odum of the University of North 
Carolina says: “The study of social problems is first of all impor- 
tant to the individual in his education and social development. In 
the second place, it is essential to the well-ordered direction of society 
and to the promotion of social welfare. In the third place, knowledge 
of society and its problems is of the utmost importance to science, 
with its ever-widening horizon. For at last society which has first 
devoted its attention to all things else, has witnessed remarkable dis- 
covery and development in the field of social science.” 

That the study of social problems should find a place in the high 
school seems the natural deduction from Dr. Odum’s statement. The 
number of high school students that pass on to the colleges.and uni- 
versities, though in actual numbers rapidly increasing, is still rela- 
tively small. For the greater number of the nation’s children, conscious. 
adjustment to society is a problem for the high school to give aid 
in solving. In organizing the course in social problems for the high 
school there must be a careful valuation of the topics selected. These 
must be within the pupils range and at the same time live and worth 
while topics for study and discussion. Ideally speaking there should be 
no textbook. This ideal however presupposes conditions that will not 
be found in the average high school; a teacher who is master of his 
subject, one who has not only had a course or two in college but who 
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has read widely and has observed social phenomena at first hand. 
With such a teacher and good library facilities the need for a text- 
book is almost negligible. In by far the greater number of situations 
that wiil be met with, these conditions will, in the main, be wanting 
and there will be need for a good text. So far as the writer knows 
the really adequate textbook in social problems for the high school 
has not yet been placed on the market. 

The campaigns for Americanization and for higher citizenship 
that have been so conspicuous in the past few years, have given rise 
to a group of textbooks with such titles as “Problems of Democracy,” 
“Social Problems in a Democracy,” and others of similar import. 
These texts are efforts to develop certain theories of human relation- 
ship, and in a way they are good, but in the main the basis of them 
all is civics with but a slight admixture of political ethics. In most 
of them the study of the sociological concept forms but a negligible 
part, the major portion being but an enlargement upon the work in 
community civics that forms a part of the usual curriculum for the 
first year high school. 

The textbook that will meet the need of the high school should 
be organized to lead to the following objectives : 

1. A reasonable knowledge of the major social problems that are 

today before the world. 

2. A right social attitude. What the individual owes to society 
and what society owes to the individual. The art of living 
with one’s fellows. 

The stimulation of habits of independent thinking. By far too 
many of the attitudes towards public questions are manufac- 
tured by newspapers and by demagogs. 

4. Training for social leadership. 


Under these general objectives there are many individual projects 
that may be worked out, and many specific goals that are well within 
the range of the fourth year student, that may be the objects of spe- 
cial study and the basis for beginning training in research. Among 
these may be listed the following: 


Standards of living and what determines them. 
The development of the family as an institution. 
The factory and its influence on social welfare. 
The individual and his place in the community. 
The care of the dependent and defective classes, 
The school as a social institution. 
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Immigration. 


7 
8. Marriage and divorce. 
9. Child labor. 

10. Woman’s place in society and in industry. 
11. The race question. 

12. Crime and its prevention. 


The choice of objectives and of goals will be predicated upon the 
character, social status, and environment of the class. These men- 
tioned above can only be regarded as suggestive and tentative. An- 
other limiting factor will be the library facilities and the opportunity 
for field study that is available. Students of the senior year are 
ready for some study of the abnormal in society, and of some mal- 
adjustments that are ever present, but there is a danger in pursuing 
these studies too far that must be watched for, and guarded against, 
that of developing morbid tendencies. The high school is not the 
place for the study of the larger problems of social pathology, but 
the high school student may well be given a background for the fur- 
ther study of these problems when greater maturity is reached, and 
as a citizen he is confronted with these problems demanding solution. 

The study of social problems is rapidly finding its way into the 
secondary school. In some places it is being combined with elemen- 
tary economics. This plan has been used by the writer and results 
were very satisfactory, but he regards the plan of devoting the whole 
year to social problems as carrying greater weight. The view ob- 
tained is larger. The boundaries between economics and sociology 
are so often doubtful that confusion in thinking is more likely to 
arise than if social problems are taken alone, and material is in no 
way wanting. 

The writer’s experience of several years with classes in social 
problems warrants him in saying that there ‘s no other subject pur- 
sued in the high school in which a more general and a more active 
interest can be obtained. Near the end of the school year just closed, 
desiring to ascertain the students’ reaction as individuals to the work 
of the year, the class was asked as a part of the final examination 
the following question in personal form: “What have I gained from 
the study of social problems this year that will function for me in the 
future?” 

The following are some of the answers received: 

“It has given me a broader viewpoint. It has taught me what I 
needed to know most in helping others.” 
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“In the study of social problems this year, I have gained first and 
foremost a great deal of sympathy for those who have found life hard 
and who face life with discouraged thoughts.” 

“I, among other people, considered those persons who had been 
unfortunate enough to have made very serious mistakes, to be weak 
and of no value to society. Since studying the different phases of 
social problems, I have a better understanding of these people, a 
better conception of why it may be practically impossible for them 
to live according to the highest standards.” 

“From my study of social problems this year I have gained a 
broader view of life. I have discovered problems that I never knew 
existed.” 

“I, through the study of high school problems this year, have 
gained a great deal more than I would have gained from any other 
high school subject I could have taken.” 

“The study of social problems has given me a much larger view 
of life than I formerly had. I have gained more from this subject 
than from any other subject I have taken in high school.” 

There is probably over-statement in.some of these answers, but 
nevertheless they are significant. The young people of today are 
living a bigger life than the young people of any past age. They are 


inquiring what it means; what the “Good Life” is and how it may 
be reached. The study of the fundamentals of sociology may not 
fully answer this question, but for boys and girls of the class whose 
feelings are expressed above, it has opened the way for an answer, 
it has sent them on a quest, it has opened new avenues for service 
and has given life a deeper shade of meaning. 


INTERRACIAL CO-OPERATION 


The Commission on Interracial Codperation is offering to high 
school students three cash prizes aggregating $100 for the best papers 
on “America’s Tenth Man” submitted on or before March Ist, 1929. 
The purpose of these prizes is to encourage the study of the Negro’s 
part in American history, which, according to the Commission, is 
much more creditable than is generally supposed. It is believed that 
such a study will be helpful to the children of both races, promoting 
more tolerance and sympathy on the one side, and developing whole- 
some race pride on the other. The Commission earnestly asks the 
coéperation of high school frincipals and teachers. Full particulars, 
together with a sixteen-page pamphlet of suggestive source material, 
will be sent without charge to anyone interested. Address R. B. 
Eleazer, Educational Director, 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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COACHING SCHOOL 


EVENTY-NINE school officials and athletic directors from seven 
vo attended the seventh annual coaching school for athletic 
directors, which was conducted at Chapel Hill under the auspices of 
the General Athletic Association and the University Extension Divis- 
ion of the University of North Carolina from August 20 through 
September 1, 1928. 

Mr. Robert A. Fetzer, director of athletics in the University of 
North Carolina, served as director of the coaching school. Members 
of the staff of instruction included, in addition to Mr. Fetzer, the 
following men: James N. Ashmore, William J. Cerney, C. C. Collins, 
P. H. Quinlan, Lester C. Belding, and M. D. Ranson, all members 
of the University’s coaching staff; E. H. Ellinwood, of Chapel Hill; 
and E. C, Jernigan, superintendent of the Bladenboro schools. 

Courses were given at the school in the coaching of football, 
basketball, baseball, track, tennis, soccer, boxing and wrestling, and 
in training and conditioning athletes. The annual coaching school 
smoker was held at Swain Hall on the evening of August 24. 

Twenty-four colleges and universities were represented by alumni 
in the coaching school. Twenty-nine members were from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, seven from Elon College, five from Wake 
Forest College, four from Duke University, three from Emory and 
Henry College, and three from Wofford College. The following 
institutions were represented by two members each in the school: 
Bridgewater College, The Citadel, Lenoir Rhyne College, Presby- 
terian College, and the University of Richmond. The following in- 
stitutions were represented by one member each: Atlantic Christian 
College, Carson and Newman College, Clemson College, Guilford 
College, Ithaca School of Physical Education, Milligan College ; New- 
berry College, Peabody College, Randolph Macon College, Southern 
College, University of Virginia, Tennessee Teachers’ College, and 
New Paltz State Normal School. 

The objects of the annual coaching school are principally to foster 
high ideals in sportsmanship and to disseminate, through a program 
involving theory and practice, useful information concerning meth- 
ods and technique which can be employed in the coaching of the dif- 
ferent branches of athletics under present day conditions. The 
coaching school this year was regarded as the most successful which 
has yet been held.—E. R. RANKIN. 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN EDUCATION* 
he the year 1928-1929, Pi Lambda Theta offers a fellowship to 


a woman who wishes to devote herself to research in education. 
This fellowship is to be known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship of Pi Lambda Theta. It carries a stipend of $1,000, $900.00 of 
which will be paid in two equal amounts. One hundred dollars will 
be due when the final obligations have been met. 

Qualifications. The candidate for this research fellowship shall 
have at least the degree of Master of Arts from a graduate school of 
recognized worth. In addition she shall have shown notable skill in 
teaching and significant accomplishment in research, and she shall 
have definite plans for further research. 

Obligations. The acceptance of the fellowship implies the obliga- 
tion on the part of the scholar to devote herself unreservedly to study 
or research as outlined in her application; to submit any proposed 
change in her plan to the chairman for approval; and to send to the 
chairman at least two reports of her work, the first, not later than 
January 15, giving a statement of her work which will satisfy the 
committee that she is pursuing the research indicated in her applica- 
tion. The second report shall be made upon the completion of her 


year’s work. This latter report shall be in printed form as previously 
agreed upon with the committee. 

The committee regards the acceptance of the fellowship as cre- 
ating a contract requiring the fulfillment of these conditions. 


Applications. Each applicant should submit: 


a. A record of her formal education. 
A record of her professional activities. 
Evidence of previous research. 
A physician’s statement concerning her health. 
A list of the persons whom she has asked to write directly 
to the Secretary in support of her application. Among 
those asked to write shall be two women who will send to 
the Committee a careful, confidential judgment of the 
personality of the applicant. 


Theses, papers, letters, etc., submitted by the applicants, will be 
returned if postage is sent for the purpose. Confidential letters sent 
to the Committee will not be returned. 


*Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship for Research Education offered by Pi 
Lambda Theta, honorary fraternity for women in education. 
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A personal meeting with a member of the Committee will be of 
great advantage. 

Applications must be made on a blank form which will be supplied 
on request by the Secretary of the Committee on Award, Delia E. 
Kibbe, State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 
This blank must be filled out and submitted with all supporting 
papers and letters not later than January 1, 1929. 


COMMITTEE ON AWARD 


Dr. W. W. Charters, Director Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, Associate Professor of Industrial Arts, 
University of Missouri. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director School of Education, University 
of Chicago. 

Miss Delia E. Kibbe, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, Secretary. 

Dr. F. B. Knight, Professor of Education, University of Iowa. 

Dr. F. Louise Nardin, Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Maude McBroom, Principal Experimental School, State 
University of Iowa. President Pi Lambda Theta, Chairman, Ex- 
officio, 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC CONTESTS 


Three hundred and eleven high schools are now members of the 
High School Athletic Association of North Carolina. Under the 


constitution of the association, membership in the association is open 
to all accredited public high schools of the State which make appli- 
cation for entrance. 

The association will conduct this fall, in accordance with its 
regular program, the State high school football championship contest 
and the State high school soccer championship contest. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOUR IN GERMANY— 
SUMMER OF 1929 


ue International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
g gmtny and the Central Institute for Education and Instruction 
of Berlin announce a tour of Germany’s educational institutions for 
the summer of 1929. This tour is organized by the Central Institute 
which operates under the auspices of the Prussian Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the German Federal Ministry of the Interior. 

The selection of members of the party will be in the hands of the 
International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This tour will afford a most unusual opportunity to see German 
schools, since it is under the official direction of the German educa- 
tional authorities. This provision assures the members of the party 
the closest insight possible into the school systems. This is the first 
time such an opportunity has been afforded American teachers as a 
group. 

The visitation of schools will begin on June 17, 1929, either at 
Hamburg or Bremen, and will continue for six weeks, disbanding 
just before the World Federation of Educational Associations Con- 
ference in Geneva, which meets the last week in July, 1929. 

The tour will include visitation to the most prominent German 
cities, among which will be Bremen, Hamburg, Liibeck, Kiel, Berlin, 
Magdeburg, Leipzig, Dresden, Chemnitz, Gera, Jena, Weimar, Nirn- 
berg, Munich, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Weisbaden, Cob- 
lenz, Mainz, Bonn, Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Essen. 

All types of German educational institutions will be seen, such as 
elementary schools, secondary schools, rural schools, vocational 
schools, community and country boarding schools, teachers’ colleges, 
universities and folk universities, and all types of education such as 
physical education, and the like. Emphasis will be placed upon 
physical education, art education, dramatics, the Youth Movement, 
school organization, methods of instruction, outdoor life, playgrounds, 
and juvenile welfare. 

The members of the party will assemble at Bremen or Hamburg, 
the starting point, arriving there by any route which they desire. 
The Central Institute will have complete charge of the party while 
in Germany, although the group will be accompanied by a member of 
the International Institute. The total expense for each member for 
the time spent in Germany (approximately six weeks) will be 
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‘$350.00. This will include second-class railway travel, food, hotels, 


and necessary transportation to schools and hotels within the cities. 
There will be twenty-five in the party and membership will be 


limited to those who have some command of the German language. 


Anyone interested in this visitation tour may secure fuller information 
from Dr. Thomas Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York City. 


HIGH SCHOOLS MAY DEBATE WORLD COURT 


The query which will probably be discussed in the state-wide con- 
test of the High School Debating Union of North Carolina for this 
year is: Resolved, That the United States should join the World 
Court. 

The central committee of the High School Debating Union has 
recently proposed this query to the high schools of the State. Should 
the response of the school officials to this query be favorable, then 
this question will be selected as the query for this year’s contest. 

For a number of years past the question as to whether the United 
States should adhere to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
has been in the foreground of important public questions in this 
country, and the central committee has felt that this year would be 
an opportune time for the high schools of the State to discuss this 
topic. However, no conclusion will be reached on the query before 
the committee has had the opportunity of hearing from a large num- 
ber of high schools on the matter. 

The central committee would like to have at the earliest date 
practicable the response of superintendents, principals and teachers 
to the suggestion of the World Court query and would also be pleased 
to have suggestions of any additional queries which anyone might 
care to make. Responses should be sent to Secretary E. R. Rankin 
at Chapel Hill. 

’ The plans for the contest of the High School Debating Union for 
the year contemplate the holding throughout the State in the spring of 
the annual triangular debates and the holding at the University of the 
final contest for the Aycock Memorial Cup. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Junior Frencn. By L. J. A. Mercier. Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. 
Preface, vii-x; Suggestions to Teachers, xi-xxii; Table des 
Matieres, xxii-xxviii; Junior French, 32 “Sujets,” pp. 222; 
Grammar Essentials, pp. 223-296; Essentials of French Pronun- 
ciation, pp. 297-351; Vocabulary—French-English only—pp. 355- 
376; Index, i-iv. 


When reduced to its essentials one will find that the material is far from 
being excessive. It will be noted that there are but 222 pages of text, and 73 
pages of Grammar Essentials. 

One of the clearest statements of the principles involved in method is 
found in Professor Mercier’s Preface. He say that in the discussion of method 
“we have not yet escaped from that confusion of terminology which makes 
intelligible discussion very difficult.” He then proceeds to tell us that “The 
position that is the alternative of the ‘grammar-translation method’ is not the 
‘direct method’ but an oral grammar method so organized and developed as to 
include, from the first, practice in self-expression.” This explains the title 
given to the series of textbooks of which this is the first: “The Oral-Self- 
Expression Method Series.” 

In “The Suggestions for Teachers” there is a clear and lucid explanation 
of what is meant by Oral Self-Expression. We learn that the material “in the 
development of linguistic knowledge and power will necessitate these four 
steps: I. Presentation; II. Isolation; III. Repetition and Variation; IV. Free 
Self-Expression. 

This is pedagogically a most sound method. The material is taken from 
the “living whole,” and thoroughly drilled in and made a part of the pupil’s 
stock in trade. I have difficulty in refraining from quoting at great length 
from these “Suggestions.” They are well worth the time of any teacher to 
read. I suggest that teachers make it a point to get a copy of this book if for 
nothing else than this part of it. Having said that, I want to go further by 
saying that you will be in grave danger of becoming enthusiastic over the 
ideas put forth here and will want to try the book. 

“Junior French consists essentially of thirty-two ‘Sujets’ of basic language 
‘living wholes’: connected texts, built in terms of action; utilizing the prin- 
ciple of association; close to the experience and natural interest of the pupils; 
rigidly limited to such an amount as can be assimilated under average class 
conditions ; each ‘Sujet’ to be developed through the four steps of the Method,” 
mentioned above. 

The book is well arranged and made up. There are illustrations for the 
texts; songs; short poems; a goodly amount of reading; grammar rather 
painlessly injected—the more formal treatment of the grammar is taken up 
in a separate part of the bock; pronunciation is treated through phonetics. I 
have yet to find a book in “which this subject is better handled. Professor 
Mercier has some original ideas for the teaching of pronunciation which can- 
not but help improve this difficult problem. 
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To make this subject even more clear and simple for the teacher he has 
put into the book 55 pages of “Essentials of French Pronunciation.” One can 
find here all that the Junior High School teacher need know of phonetics and 
pronunciation: more than most will ever master, I fear. 

It is needless for me to say that I feel that this book is a good Junior High 
School text. I predict that it will be very widely used—Hvuco Ginvuz. 


A DraGnostic Stupy OF THE TEACHING PRroBLEMS IN H1iGH SCHOOL 
MatuHematics. By William D. Reeve. Published by Ginn and 
Company. Pages v + 117. 


This book gives to the reader the technique used and the conclusions arrived 
at by the author in attempting to diagnose teaching difficulties through the use 
of tests. The purpose of the study was to encourage the use of better tests 
by the classroom teacher, and to secure improved instruction through the 
diagnosis of the condition of pupils as revealed by these test results. The 
author made the tests used in the study and gives the guiding principles used 
in making them. A closer coéperation is urged between test maker and class- 
room teacher, the utilization of tests for the improvement of instruction, a 
greater degree of agreement as to the minimum essentials in high school mathe- 
matics, practice tests as aids in instruction, the codperation of teacher and 
pupil in diagnosing learning difficulties, and the unification of secondary school 
mathematics. The book makes several suggestions that would be helpful to 
the classroom teacher in diagnosis; however, it is somewhat disappointing in 
this respect. This book is worth the careful reading of any one interested in 
teaching high school mathematics.—H. F. M. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By Seymour. Published by the American Book 
Company. Pages xv + 333. 


This book is one of the more recent text books designed to meet the needs 
of the secondary schools. It makes a gradual and well chosen approach to 
demonstrative geometry through instruction in the use of the fundamental 
tools of geometry, through good definitions which are the result of well devel- 
oped geometric concepts and through the solution of a number of the simple 
geometric constructions. This work comprises the first fifty pages of the 
book. Following this, demonstrative geometry is developed. 

The theorem is usually followed by several good exercises which serve as 
a check on the pupil’s understanding of that particular theorem. There are in 
addition numerous exercises at the close of each book. 

The outstanding feature of the book is the presentation of a method 
whereby the pupil will develop a technique of attacking a theorem or exercise. 
The author uses the analytic-synthetic method. In developing the proof of 
each theorem the author leads the pupil to see why each step of the proof is 
taken and how that step may be discovered. This is one of the biggest prob- 
lems in geometry teaching. This book, along with a few others, is making 
a real contribution to geometry teaching through the development of this 
technique. 
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The discussion of special cases of the theorem or exercise and the gen- 
eralization of it is also well developed. This leads to a thorough mastery 
of the theorem or exercise so that the pupil is able to apply the principle to 
advanced work. . 

Another feature of the book is the specific instruction for attacking con- 
struction problems and for drawing construction lines. There are a few his- 
torical notes although they are rather meager. 

This book appeals to the experienced teacher of geometry as an attractive, 
pedagogical and effective book on the subject—H. F. Muncu. 
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The Draper Shade Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life—and better made for greater service. Into 
every shade is built perfection—in every detail is reflected the skill of master 
craftsmen. A quarter century of research and experiment—and today an 
acknowledged superiority the country over. 


Descriptive literature illustrating and describing the newest and best in 
window shades will be sent you on request. Address 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Dept. F, Spiceland, Indiana 


| 
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TEACHERS NEEDED FOR UNEXPECTED 
VACANCIES 
We especially need First Grade, Seventh Grade, Science combined 


with Athletics, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, Penmanship, and 
Drawing. We invite correspondence from all well prepared teachers. 


Continuous registration. Four offices. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Richmond, Va., Louisville, Ky. 
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The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement service for posi- 
tions in secondary schools, normals, colleges or universities. 

NOW used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 
a hundred American institutions as well as from several Canadian and 
foreign ones. 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements now being 
made for the 1929-30 session. 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 














Countrywide Approval Marks These High School Texts 
As Unequalled 


LATIN—FIRST YEAR SENTENCE BUILDING 

The Climax Series by Magoffin and Henry by Clark and Hoover 
JUNIOR FRENCH WRITTEN AND SPOKEN ENGLISH 

by Erle C. Clippinger 


s - THINKING, SPEAKING, AND WRITING 
MIN’MUM ESSENTIALS OF MATHEMATICS by Holman, Jameson, Knickerbocker 


by Werremeyer and Lake Clark and Veit 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark = Boston Chicago San Francisco 


by Louis J. A. Mercier 
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Based on the “‘Everlasting Fundamentals” 
PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN 


Here is something entirely new—tests in Latin. 
There are 73 in number and they cover all 
phases of Latin study: vocabulary, forms, 

syntax, pronunciation, sentence structure, 
comprehension, word study and deriva- 
tion, and Roman civilization. They offer 
a most dependable means for con- 
stantly checking up results in 
Latin 


B. L. ULLMAN A. W. SMALLEY 


! Price gr 
Professor of Latin Hyde Park High School 
University of Chicago $1.00 Chicago, Ill. 


NO GREATER BOON HAS EVER BEEN GRANTED TO LATIN TEACHERS 
So says a prominent educator about The tests can be used with any text- 
these progress tests. They save her book and in any order desired by 
time and facilitate her checking and the teacher. They come in tablet 
recording each pupil’s progress. form, with cardboard covers and 

perforated sheets. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














Tue SEEMAN PRINTERY, INC. 


DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 


A Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing : Binding : Lithographing 
Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE'S STEEL ROLLERS ' 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 

However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 

Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 
0. C. S. 





Style G 
Double Cord 
One of the 
15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America. 



































THE JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 
THE HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH BOOK 
By Alfred M. Hitchcock 
The Junior English Book provides practice in written composition and in 


word and sentence drill. The High School English Book gives a new em- 
phasis to the processes of getting as distinguished from imparting. 


Henry Holt and Company 
1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2626 Prairie Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New Yor« Boston Cuicaco San Francisco 



































Five Notable Fictbaed Adoptions 


Los Angeles—Rational Dictation 
On April 20 the Los Angeles Board of Education adopted Rational 
Dictation for exclusive use in all Los Angeles high schools. 
Milwaukee—Gregg Shorthand 
On May 3 the Milwaukee Board of Education adopted the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual and Gregg Speed Studies for exclusive use in 
all the Milwaukee high schools. 
San Francisco—Rational Typewriting 
On June 26 the San Francisco Board of Education adopted the New 
Rational Typewriting, 1927 edition, for exclusive use in all the 
senior high schools of that city. 
Des Moines—Rational Typewriting and 
Rational Typewriting Projects 
On July 14 the Des Moines Board of Education adopted New Rational 
Typewriting, 1927 edition, and Rational Typewriting Projects for 
exclusive use in all Des Moines high schools. 
Cleveland—Rational Dictation 
In July Rational Dictation was adopted for use in all the high schools 
of Cleveland. 
All five of these large city adoptions were made on the recommenda- 
tion of teacher- and high-school-principal-committees, and after weeks 
and months of research and investigation. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 














































THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 

















Are Women Awake to the 
Duties and Privileges of 
Enfranchisement? 


On*the Eve of a Great Presidential Campaign 
This is a Pertinent Question. 


Read 
Woman’s Influence 
in Politics 


A Series of 20 Articles 
Published Every Other Day in 


The Christian Science Monitor 
Sept. 5—Oct. 19 


The articles will include interviews with outstanding women in the United 
States and other countries,—leaders of organizations working for the public 
welfare; better laws and law enforcement, and the solving of social, moral and 
ethical problems. 


FORWARD-LOOKING WOMEN 


All Over the World Will Find These Articles 
Awakening—Encouraging—Inspiring 
Special offer of $1.00 for 38 copies of the Monitor mailed from 
September 5 through October 19, including the series. 
Subscribe for this series, and at the same time become acquainted with an 
INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER which publishes the WORLD'S 


GOOD NEWS, DEPENDABLE ADVERTISING, and FEATURE PAGES 
of especial interest to WOMEN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BACK BAY STATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inclosed is $ 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One year ............89.00 (£1 17s. 1d.) Six weeks a $1.00 (4s. 1 
Six months .............. ..$4.50 (18s. 7d.) One month 2 ‘ 75e. (3s. 
Three months ..............$2.25 (9s. 3d.) Single copy a : 


copies Special Series, Woman's Influence in Politics 


State 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS 
for 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Lewis and Hosie’s New Practical English for High 
Schools, First Course and Second Course: the com- 
plete textbook program for the four years of high 
school English. 


McKinley, Howland and Dann’s World History in the 
Making and World History Today: the latest text- 
book series for European or world history; with a 
Manual for Teachers. 


Fish’s History of America: the more modern social and 
economic interpretation of American history; with 
a Manual for Teachers and a Laboratory Manual 
for pupils. 


Nyberg’s First Course in Algebra and Second Course in 
Algebra: the common sense of this subject, follow- 
ing a method peculiarly suitable for eighth grade 
classes. . 


Clark’s New Introduction to Science: the purposeful 
and interesting first view of science, organized upon 
a picture-problem method which appeals to children. 


Hunter’s New Civie Biology: the latest edition of the 
textbooks most popularly used in North Carolina; 
with a Manual for Teachers and a Laboratory 
Manual for pupils. 


Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography: a lively, vital text- 
book for classes in economic or commercial geogra- 
phy; even replacing in many schools the more con- 
ventional physical geography. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPAN Y 


88 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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GRAY AND JENKINS 
LATIN FOR TODAY 
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Hundreds of teachers consider that this 
new Two-Year Course carries out more 
closely than any other texts the recommen- 
dations of the Report of the Classical In- 
vestigation and the new requirements of the 


College Entrance Examination Board. 


The State of Mississippi 


has adopted the First-Year Course and the 
Second-Year Course for exclusive use for 


five years, while such representative places as 


BALTIMORE ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW YORK CITY DES MOINES 


JERSEY CITY SALT LAKE CITY 


head a list of those that have approved these 


books for use. 


Shouldn’t every teacher be familiar with so 
successful a course? Our circular No. 708 


contains details, and a specimen lesson. 


TUL LV AVA VISA TLV IAB IA 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTHJAVENUE, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Represented |by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 














